124      Truth on the Tragedy of France
As regards M. de Monzie, it is only half true. He
wanted to see clearly before pronouncing one way or the
other. Faithful to his conception, " seeing clearly " meant
for him knowing how the wind was blowing in Rome.
But contrary to the impression of the foreign diplomat
who cabled that the fruit was ready to fall from the branch,
it was not ripe.
To prevent the public from going astray, M. Daladier
had a communique issued which confined itself to recalling
that: " France and England have entered the war to
prevent the realisation of the German dream of hegemony.
They are fighting for their security and for the security
of all civilised States which the German will to dominate
threatens with varying degrees of urgency."
The reception accorded to this note by opinion at large
did much to clear the sky. The reply made to the Russo-
German manifesto by Mr. Chamberlain in the Commons
drove the last clouds away. Another speech by Hitler
altered nothing, and could alter nothing. How much
belief could the most credulous of men attach to the
indignant protests of theFiihrer when he cried emphatically:
" I defy anyone to reproach me with the charge of having
broken my word."
The shameless lies and broken pledges were still too
fresh in the most forgetful memories. And if he held out
his hand to us, as he proclaimed, one had only to answer,
as I did in the name of many Frenchmen: " Has he
looked at the hand he is offering us ? . For those who are
not wilfully blind it is still warm with the blood of the
martyrs of Warsaw."
"We are at war," M. Daladier would make solemn
reply, but those four words, which after twenty-three
years echoed the famous apostrophe of Clemenceau:
" I wage war, I wage war 1 " would have done more to
cleanse the atmosphere than the longest of speeches, had
there not been on the part of some a pre-deteraiination
to disturb it. Because Mr. Chamberlain had frankly